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Every year that has gone by since the general pacification of Eu- 
rope that followed the downfall of Napoleon, has rendered stil! more | 
obvious, the necessity of a change, and one to no inconsiderable extent, | 
in the employment of American industry. V 

The wars that grew out of the French revolution were the source 
of unexampled prosperity to our country, and, however humbling 
it may be to the national vanity that would ascribe it entirely to the 
perfectability of our institutions, and our fitness for self-government, 
yet, the success of our experiment, if not the very existence of our in- 
stitutions, is deeply indebted to the long protracted struggle in Ku- 
rope. The termination of our war of independence found the public 
treasury exhausted, national credit annihilated, and individual pros- 
perity, such as may be easily imagined to exist, after seven years of 
war, in which it was the policy of the caemy to reduce us to submis- 





gion by ravaging our country. ‘To restore public credit;—to repair 
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the injuries of war ;—to pay the enormous debt contracted by the Pro- 
vincial Congress with France and Holland ;—to effect all these ur- 
gent measures, our country had no means but such as might be obtain4 
ed from the cultivation of the soil. It had been the policy of Eng4 
land to obtain her raw materials from the colonies, and render 
them wholly dependent upon her own manufactories: Hence, at the 
close of the revolution, except a few of the coarser and more common 
fabrics, such as had no demand abroad, the United States literally 
manufactured nothing. In such a state of things, it is hardly possi- 
ble to conceive of any event more beneficial to the new republic, than 
the convulsion of Europe that succeeded the subversion of the French 
monarchy, ‘The usual channels of trade were closed to the bellige- 
rants, arid our countrymen found in Europe, a market, free of compe- 
tition, for all the products of agriculture, at prices which afforded 
them a most generous profit on their jabor and capital. In a country 
like ours, where land of the best quality is obtained for a mere trifle, 
the effect of a high and steady market for the articles most easily 
raised, was soon felt. A tide of wealth, strong and deep, flowed into 
the United States. Thepursuits to which this country wasalone adapt 
ed were precisely those that yielded the best returns; and the influence 
of our foreign trade extended itself from the shores of the Atlantic, to 
the remotest frontier settlement. 

Then, when a farmer, by devoting one day to agriculture, could 
purchase three days’ labor of the foreign artizan, self-interest, which 
usually predominates over every other, dictated that our workshops 
should still be those of Europe. 

Such, to a very considerable extent, was the state of our domestic 
policy, in relation to agriculture and manufactures, down to the period 
which was named at the commencement of this article—the fall of 
Bonaparte. However joyfully that event might have been hailed by 
the nations of Europe, impoverished as they were by long-protracted 
wars, to us it was one of no favorable omen. Our European trade 
was almost annihilated, and all the productions of the soil from 
which our high profits had been drawn, and from which our unexam- 
pléd prosperity had arisen, were denied a market. Without manu- 
factures of our own, and deprived of the means by which we had hith- 
erto obtained those of other nations. the precious metals were thence 
drained from our country in exchange, to an amount that is every 
year increasing, while our country is becoming impoverished exactly 
in the same ratio, It is impossible tosay, at what point, short of na« 
tional bankruptcy, such a course, if suffered to continue, will end. 
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For reasons which we have not space to enumerate, our country is 
not well calculated to apply a very immediate relief, by engagin,, to 
a large extent, in manufactures, and the only remedy, commensurate 
with the evil, which has any chance of being employed, is that of 
adopting the culture of some article congenial with the soil and cli- 
mate of our extended republic, and which will Command a ready and 
profitable market in Europe. p 

We are acquainted with few articles that combine all these requi- 
sites, and none in so eminent a degree as that of sILK. 

We have extended our inquiries thus far back, at the risk of 
fatiguing our readers, that we might lay before them the source from 
whence our former prosperity flowed, and show them that the decline 
of our trade arises from no temporary cause. 

That silk is an article of luxury,and not of necessity, forms no valid 
ojection toits general culture; it is employed in the fabrication of so 
many articles, that scarce. a possibility exists that its use should ever 
become less universal than it is at present: Besides, the culture wher- 
ever it has been followed, and in whatever age of the world, bas en- 
riched the nation that pursued it. 

Our own country annually imports it, to the enormous amount of 
eight millions of dollars, and France, herself a silk growing country, 
receives raw silk from other countries, to the value of twenty mil 
lions. Were there no other market than that created by our own 
wants, the growers Of silk would have no reason to fear that a profita- 
ble sale could not easily be effected. 

The Chinese were the first to avail themselves of the labor of the 
silk-worm, and it was so late as the year 93 of the Christian era, 
when the Sexes, a people of the north of China, were exiled io Little 
Bucharia, before a knowledge of its existence had extended much be- 
yond that country. “Three centuries after, it had become an impor- 
tant article of commerce, and St. Jerome, who lived in that age, enue 
merates it among the valuable commodities imported from Syria by 
the Phenicians, a people whose daring enterprize had enriched their 
native land, barren as the hand of nature had left it;—swhose mer* 
chants,” Isaiah informs us, “ were princes, and whose traffickers were 
the honorable men of the earth.” 

The brilliance, singular beauty, and even texture, of articles man- 
ufactured from silk, early rendered it an object eagerly sought by 
all who could afford its purchase. A few centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, it became one of the principal articles that employed the 
caravans which travelled to Chine, over the trackless sands of Aiabia 
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Deserta; a journey which usually consumed about two hundred and 
fifty days. The expense of such a transportation, was, of course, 
enormous: that, combined with the comparatively small quantities 
that could be thus transported, placed the purchase of silk beyond the 
means of any but the most opulent. It was not till the Roman pow- 
er had extended over half the estern world, that silk was much known 
to that nation. Nothing, at the splendid court of the voluptuous Cleo- 
patra, so much excited the admiration of the Romans who followed 
Anthony, as the silk sails of her celebrated barge. For a long time 
after, it was worn in Rome by women only, and, by those only, of the 
highest rank. Gentlemen of the present day,whose plainest clothes are 
frequently lined with silk, will learn with surprise, that the use of that 
article was one of the most obnoxious of the offences that cost the Em- 
peror Heliogabulus, his throne ‘and his life. 

It is recorded, that in a subsequent reign an Emperor, refused a 
silk dress to his wife, and that men were prohibited from wearing any 
garment of which silk composed a part. At that period, it was sold 
for an equal weight of gold. Anobject so highly valued, soon excited 
among the Romans a desire of obtaining it on easier terms, and va- 
‘rious unsuccessful attempts were made, by Justinian, to form an alli- 
ance with one of the Christian kings of Abyssinia, for the conquest 
of Persia, where, even at that date, silk was extensively manufactured, 
The object, however, was accomplished by means less censurable ;— 
the propagation of doctrines which were deemed heretical by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities of Constantinople, was punished by exiling al! 
who embraced the doctrine. Most of this new sect took refuge in 
India. The Bishop, or Patriarch, took up his abode in Persia, from 
whence he sent missionaries to other regions of the east, for the pur- 
nose of propagating their peculiar creed. 

Two monks were ordered to the country of the Sxres, the place 
we have before named as the one in which the cultivation of silk or- 
ginated. After having acquired the art, these two monks returned to 
Constantinople, and informed Justinian, who was still Emperor, that 
silk was the production of an insect, a fact hitherto unknown in the 
west ; and, that the eggs might be transported to his own empire, and 
that splendid commodity, which was sought with so much avidity, and 
obtained from so great a distance, might be manufactured by his own 
subjects. 

Nothing could be more acceptable to Justinian: a princely reward 
was promised them if they succeeded in conveying a quantity of eggs 
tg Constantinople. This they effected, by concealing them in a hol- 
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low cane, by which means they eluded the vigilance of the Seres, 
and avoided the fate that would have been the consequence of detec- 
tion. Success attended the propagation of the insects thus introduced, 
and the culture of silk was soon extended to different parts of the em- 
pire. From these worms, all that are now spread over Europe, may 
claim their descent. 

The space alloted to this article forbids our giving the history of 
the introduction of this culture into the different countries of Europe, 
and we will confine ourselyes more immediately to its introduction 
into our own. The year 1685, memorable on account of the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, by which all protestants were expelled 
from France, is the date of the first considerable silk manuiac- 
tory, in England. A large body of protestants, who had been 
brought up to the business, received the patronage of the English 
government, and established themselves at Spitalfields, near London. 
Such was the origin of the extensive manufactures still carried on 
upon the same spot, and which has been, for ages, so prolific a source 
of wealth to that nation. The climate of England is unfavorable to 
the growth of the mulberry, from which alone the silk-worm derives 
its web, and that nation is compelled to be content with manufacturing 
the raw materials obtained from more favored regions. Scarce had 
the earliestof her American colonies acquired “ a local habitation and 
a name,” when the mother country made an attempt to introduce the 
culture of silk. In “ Henning’s Statutes of Virginia,” the reader 
will find an act of the year 1656, coercing the colonists to plant mul- 
berry trees. Soon after, the opposite policy, that of granting pre 
miums, was adopted, and 4000 Ibs. of tobacco, at that early period the 
circulating medium ef the colony, was given to any who would prose- 


cute the silk business for the space of one year, and 10,000 pounds of 


tobacco to any one who should export, in any one year, 200 pounds 
sterling worth of raw silk. Such was the effect of these enactments, 
that in 1674, one gentlemen alone had a plantation of 70,000 trees. 
In Georgia, the culture of silk was coeval with the first settlement 
of the colony ; and lands were granted to settlers, on the sole condition 
of planting a stipulated number of mulberry trees for each acre. 
Georgia has had the distinguished honor of producing silk that has 
been worn by royalty. In 1736, we are informed in the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” a dress, manufactured from Georgia silks, was 
presented in due form, to the Queea of George the Second. The 
largest quantity of raw silk, exported in one year from that colony, 
was 10,000 Ibs. in the year 1759. It was pronounced superior to 
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South Carolina, previous to the revolution, cultivated that article 
with equal success, though not to the same extent. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the culture was not attempted 
till the year 1760. ‘The American Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, immediately gave the undertaking the aid of their influence 
and research, and in addition to collecting and publishing a valuable 
book of directions, obtained among the citizens, by subscription, the 
sum of 875 pounds sterling, fo defray the expenses of procuring 
mulberry trees, Until the Italian trees had acquired sufficient age to 
supply them with leaves, the native mulberry, so abundant in the 
United States, was substituted, and, with success. The silk business 
was rapidly increasing, when the revolutionary war called for a sac- 
rifice of all minor interests, upon the altar of liberty. 

The people of Connecticut turned their attention to raising silk, 
about the same time as those of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
with equal success. Legislative enactments were not wanting, to 
foster its troduction, and a generous bounty on mulberry trees and 
raw silk, produced its usual effect. It was abandoned soon after the 
commencement of the revolutionary contest; after the termination of 
which, it was partially resumed, and we learn on the authority of the 
newspapers, that twenty-four thousand dollars worth were manufac- 
tured in three towns only, during the last year. ‘That, we believe, is 
the only state that returned, to any considerable extent, to the cul- 
ture, after the close of the revolution. 

In the West, silk was raised, at a very early period, by the French, 


whose villages were scattered along the shores of the Mississipp’, 


and more recently, though in small quantities, in Ohio, Kentucky, 


Indiana, [linois, and Missouri, chiefly from the native mulberry. In 
all these states, the culture of silk found a congenial climate. 

We have now given our readers a survey of its introduction into ev- 
ery section of the United States,—briefly, yet with suflicient minute- 
ness to answer one of the principle of our objects; that of demon- 
strating the fact, that in “the extreme South,” in the Middle States, 
in New England, and in “the far West,” the mulberry and the silk- 
worm, every where find a soil and climate favorable to their growth. 

The culture of silk is extremely simple, so far as it concerns the 
production of the balls, or cocoons, unconnected with any farther pro- 
cess. All who have reared silkworms in our country, read with a 
smile the directions found in European books, for regulating the heat 
of the room where they are kept, by the scale of a thermometer, and of 
the stove and other apparatus. No insect is more hardy than the silk- 
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worm; and the mode of managing it is so simple, that any person of 
ordinary capacity, by the aid of a few general directions, and his own 
observations, can hardly be at a loss in any stage of the process. 
The expensive labratories and apparatus of Europe, are all dispensed 
with in the United States, and we have the authority of the writer of 
the work under review for saying, that our silk, produced under these 
circumstances, is superior to that of Europe. To give the worms 
their food at proper intervals; to keep their shelves free from impuri- 
ties; to protect them from their enemies, and to shelter them from the 
direct rays of the sun, and from the wind and rain, comprise the es. 
sential maxims of the art. All that is required beyond a few simple- 
instructions, will be easily acquired by the cultivator. 

The warm weather of spring hatches the eggs, about the time when 
the mulberry puts forth its leaves. The quantity of food consumed, 
is small at first, but increases with the growth of the insect. They 


hatch at different times, and each day’s hatching is put upon a differ- 


ent shelf, that all on each may be of the same age, and commence 
spinning at the same time. The leaves which are not consumed, and 
all other litter, require to be occasionally removed. When they have 
attained their full growth, which is done in about thirty days from 
the time they are hatched, they begin to spin, and shortly enclose 
themselves in their ball, or cocoon. After this operation is complet- 
ed, which can easily be ascertained by observation, the cocoons that 
ure designed for silk, are exposed to the direct rays of the sun, or the 
heat of an oven, by which the insect is killed. The cocoons designed 
for eggs, are not subjected to this process; and in a few days, the in- 
sect having changed its form into that of a large white butterfly, cuts 
through the cocoon and comes out, rendering the cocoon nearly use- 
less, 

_ The female deposits her eggs on any substance near at hand: paper 
is usually provided, to which she carefully glues them, to the number 
of four or five hundred. All the purpeses of her existence are then 
accomplished, and she immediately dies. 

it is the simplicity of the art that constitutes one of its strongest 
recommendations. Chjldren and females, whose labor, for want of 
employment suited to their condition, is, in a great measure, lost, are 
fully equal to raising silkworms; and thus to diffuse cheerfulness and 
plenty around many a dwelling where want, and all its attendant mis- 
eries, are now found, 

Of the simplicity of the process, and the high profits derived from 
il, we will give a practical example from our owa state. Dr. Greenc, 
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of Belleville, in his circular of the present year, states; two of my 
boys, the eldest 14, the other 12 years of age, attended to 40,000 of the 
common silk worms. During the first two weeks, the worms being 
small, scarcely half an hour a day was taken up, and during the last 
two wecks, not more than two hours. The produce of these worms 
was ©0 pounds of balls, or cocoons, equal to about 10 Ibs. of wound 
silk. Mest of this was manufactured into sewing silk, which sold on 
the spot at from $6 50, to $7 50. The time taken up in attending to 
this, did not interfere with the usual business of the farm, and in five 
weeks the whole process was completed. 

We had the pleasure, on one occasion, of witnessing the manner 
in which the worms mentioned above, were managed. They were 
fed on shelves, in the dwelling and out houses, and with no regard to 
the temperature. ‘The worms were healthy, and the produce, at leasi 
in weight, equal to that of the most expensive labratory. 

Large numbers were successfully managed, the past season, in a 
similar manner, at Bluffdale, in thisstate. Mr. Smith, of Baltimore, 

“well known to the public by his exertions in this department of indus- 
try, says: “One female and a boy can attend, with ease, to 100,000, 
if they devote all their time to them, which would yield, in finished 
silk, 315 dollars.” In some parts of Connecticut, the girls attend to 
their worms in barns, and produce as good silk as those who construct 
labratories, : 

What other employment, we ask, is better adapted to the exigen- 
cies of eur country? Strong objections are urged against employing 
our population in manufactures. The pernicious influence which 
large and crowded manufactories exert upon health and morals, is 
proverbial. What judicious parent would willingly consign his child 
to such a school ef vice, where his education would be neglected, 
his mind perverted, and perhaps diseases contracted from breathing 
the impure and heated atmosphere, that would consign him to an 
early grave? The joyous morning of existence is thus passed amidst 
the endless din of wheels, where the unhappy child is shut out from 
the pure air of heaven, and “all the joys that sweeten life.” 

I: is devoutly hoped that the day is far distant, when the destiny 
of our country shall be decided by the votes of such men as are usu- 
ally poured forth from extensive manufactories. Exchange the cotton 
mull for the culture of silk, and you furnish to childhood an employ- 
ment of al] others the mos’ evreeable, and at the same time the most 
favorable to morals. Children can then be profitably employed at 
home, under the gridance ef parental care and affection, uncontam:- 
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ated by evil associates, and instead of the poisonous atmosphere that 
has been breathed by a thousand lungs, a share of his employment 
will be in the open air, where he can inhale “the pure breath of in- 
cense breathing morn.” 

It is not surprising that a branch of industry promising so many 
advantages, should receive the patronage of the general government. 
It is precisely one of those interests that equally concerns every por- 
tion of the Union, and one from which no construction of the consti- 
tution, hitherto promulgated, would withhold the aid of congress. If 
the federal government is ever beneficial to the nation, it is pre-em- 
inently so when it extends efficient aid to the industry of our country. 

Seeking the true interest of their constituents, the only basis of 
lasting popularity, the subject of aiding those who would embark in 
the’culture of silk, was seriously entered into by the congress of 1825. 
A report was made, requiring of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prepare a manual, containing the best practical information that can 
be collected, on the growth and manufacture of silk, adapted to the 
different parts of the Union. 

Owing to the difficulties incident to such a work, the maaual was 
not completed till the session of 1828, when it was accepted, and six 
thousand copies printed at the expense of the nation. 

This manual has done much in extending a knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and exciting men to embark in that undertaking. Congress did 
not rest here. In the session of 1830, the subject was again resumed ; 
a correspondence opened with an eminent silk manufacturer recently 
arrived from France, and the plan of a national school proposed, for 
teaching the art to a limited number of our citizens, at the publie 
expense. The gentleman whom they proposed placing at the head 
of this school, was M. D’Homergue, the author of the works before us, 
The committee of Congress to whom the business was submitted, in 
their report of May, 1830, say of him; “ He possesses, in an eminent 
degree, all the practical knowledge necessary as a teacher, in the 
theory and practice of the art of reeling silk from cocoons, and manu- 
facturing the same into the various forms and qualities of raw silk 
known in the silk trade; having from his infancy been instructed in 
all the various processes, “It is believed,” they further add, “ almost 
impossible to procure from Europe another person so competent to 
impart a knowledg of the art. The acquisition of his services and 
instruction is invaluable ;and in the opinion of your committee, if he 
be suffered to leave the United States, at this period, it would be @ 
national misfortune.” 

Vou, I, NO. IY. 20 
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Such are the commendations bestowed upon M. D’Homegeu, by 
‘@ committee of congress, whose opinion of his merits were, in a great 
measure, formed from the work, the title of which we have placed at 
the head of this article. Unacquainted with the English language, 
he employed the pen of Mr. Duponceau, and received the aid of his 
powerful mind: Hence the association of their names on the title 
page. Mr. D'Homergue spared no pains in acquainting himself 
with the capability of the United States for becoming a silk growing 
conutry. He reeled cocoons from every part of the Union from 
whence they could be obtained, and compared his specimens with 
each other, aad with the silk of the different portions of Europe. 
We will give our readers the result of the more important of his ex- 
periments, from page 27, 

EXPERIMENT I. 

Weight of cocoons.—One cocoon without chrysalis, (the enclosed 
insect) was found to weigh six grains, Three cocoons, also without 
chrysalis, weighed together eighteen grains. The cocoons were not 
selected, and were taken at hazard. This weight is superior by near 
one half to that of the cocoons of Europe, and this experiment shows 
that the American cocoons are nearly equal in weight; whereas, in 
Europe, there is a pretty considerable inequality between them. 

EXPERIMENT II. 

Produce of cocoons.—Eight ounces of cocoons with their chrysa~ 
lides, not selected or picked, produced two ounces of silk of the first 
quality. It would require more than one pound of European cocoons 
to produce the same result, 

EXPERIMENT II. 

Proof of experiment 1.—Seventy-five cocoons, without chrysalides, 
weighed together 450 grains, which give exactly six grains for each 
cocoon. These, however, were in some degree selected, though not 
with any great care. These 75 cocoons produced 419 grains of raw 
silk, superior to those of France and Italy. ‘This may appear extra- 
ordinary, but it may be attested by several persons of respectability 
who were present. 

He further observes, “The first thing which struck me was the 
extreme fineness of the silk which I extracted from the cocoons. 
They were of the white species, and of the most dazzling lustre. 
The white cocoons appear to be numerous in this country and their 
silk traly beautifui.” 

A‘vr reading the above experiments, which place beyond a doubt 
the vast superiority of American silk, who will not say with our au- 
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thor: “ The Americans have a fair prospect of enriching themselves 
by the sale of silk,” aud most earnestly do we hope that the predic- 
tion that “America is destined to become a rich silk growing coun- 
try” may be verified. 

The excellence of our silk; the simplicity of the art, so far as 
producing the cocoons extends; and the demand being so great that 
no fears of over-supplying the market can reasonably exist ;—all these 
facts would seem to warrant the conclusion that every farmer, through- 
out the United States, would find it to his interest to extend a share of 
his attention to that culture, The circulars of those who have eggs 
or trees to dispose of, by their calculations, and correct ones, too, of 
the high profits on raw silk, lead the public to the same conclusion: 
But, unfortunately, such is not the fact under the circumstances in 
which a vast proportion of our farmers are placed. When the culti~ 
vator has succeeded in obtaining a quantity of cocoons of the best 
quality, he can derive no benefit from them till they have undergone 
another process; that of being reeled or wound from the cocoon, by 
which they are converted into raw silk. 

The author observes that if the United States were covered with 
cocoons, they would be of no value without the knowledge of reeling 
them, and thus converting them into a saleable commodity. He in- 
forms us that they cannot be exported, because.compression renders it 
impossible to reel them, and their bulk would make the cost of trans- 
portation exceed their value. It is evident then, that all efforts to 
extend the culture of silk, will be worse than useless, unless means 
are afforded of rendering it saleable which can only be done by con- 
verting into raw silk, This art is far less easily acquired than that 
of feeding the silk-worm. It is performed by means of a machine, the. 
use of which is acquired only by long practice. Without instruction, 
no person, however ingenious, can employ the reel. Hear our author. 
upon this subject.. 

“It is now three or four years siace the Ftalian.reel was imported, 
by a patriotic. gentleman, into this city. There it lies, like a fine 
musical instrument, waiting for the hand of the master. Nobody has 
yet succeeded in making merchantable raw silk from this, or by that 
of similar machines scattered through the country. Many attempts 
have been made, none of which have been successful. I have seen 
various samples of those fruitless specimens of American ingenuity. 
A few days ago I was shown by Mr. Hamilton, of the Franklin insti- 
tute, a specimen of supposed raw silk, made by some enterprising 
jadies of Kentucky, from cocoons, the worms of which had been fed 
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on the native mulberry; the silk, indeed, was beautiful; I never 
haye seen any to surpass it, but as merchandize, it could not procure 
acent. I have seen some made at Washington, on which I pro- 
nounced the same judgment. I do not hesitate to affirm that all simi- 
lar attempts, without the necessary inst:uction, and the skill to be 
acquired by Aabit and patience, will forever prove vain.” 

We extract from another part of the work, the following: “My 
chief object in the foregoing essay, has been to prove, first, that the 
preparation of raw silk, called reeling, is an art, without a perfect 
knowledge of which, this country can never expect to be able to 
manufacture silk stuffs &&c: Second, that this art requires skill and 
dexterity, and can be acquired only by experience and practice under 
proper instructions. It is impossible for any one to learn how to reel 
silk from the cocooris, by the aid of a written description of the pro- 
cess employed, but that art, like all others, must be practically taught, 
and practically acquired.” In reeling silk, three different kinds are 
made, according to the quality of the silk, viz: Siveusgs, or silk of 
first quality: ORGANZINE, or second quality, which is employed, in 
weaving, for the warp; and Tram, or third quality, which is the 
thickest, and is employed as woof. From the floss and refuse cocoons 
only, is made, in Europe, the sewing silk. Jt is considered by 
D’Homergue, a very unprofitable undertaking to employ the best 
cocoons in the manufacture of sewing silk, as is the practice in the 
United States, 

It is apparent to all who have followed us thus far, that any expeffv 
diture of our government, except in furnishing to our countrymen the 
means of reeling cocoons, will be useless, Unless some means can 
be devised, by which the cocoons can be rendered productive, the 
culture of silk must be abandoned. 

The plan proposed by M. D’Homergue, and submitted to the com- 
mittee of agriculture, was the following: “The first thing to be done 
is, to instruct in the art of reeling silk, a sufficient number of young 
men, to disseminate it at once through the country. These men, 
when instructed, will set up filiatures (reeling establishments) of 
their own, with a greater or less number of reels, according to their 
means, who will be obliged to employ women, who will not remain 
all their lives on wages, but will return to their homes, and set up 
smail filiatures, which they can do at trifling expense. This is the 
course the thing must infallibly take. I now proceed to state the 
plan. Mr. D’Homergue proposes to instruct sixty young men, to be 
designated by the government of the United States. They should 
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be healthy, intelligent, active, and dexterous youths, between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five, and having, as much as possible, a 
natural disposition to the mechanical arts. They will be taught the 
theory and practice of the art of reeling silk from the cocoons into 
all the varieties of raw silk. They will, in short, at the end of the 
course of instruction, be able to take charge as directors of filiatures, 
however extensive, to instruct others, and do every thing pertaining 
to the silk business. ‘The course of instruction will require two 
years, that is to say, two seasons, from the first of July to the middle, 
or end of November.” This he proposes to do for the sum of forty 
thousand dollars, a large part of which sum he proposes to expend in 
importing new and improved machinery. Could these sixty men, 
thus instructed, be apportioned to the different states, and placed at 
the head of filiatures where others could be instructed, the business 
would soon be accomplished, and a market for cocoons would be im- 
mediately provided. In what manner, let us ask, can the govern- 
ment more wisely appropriate the sum demanded? France and Italy 
have expended millions, in rendering the silk trade, in those coun- 
tries, what it now is, and will our government hesitate to expend a 
few thousands, from which will be derived greater advantages than 
Europe has ever realized from the culture? 

Let the government afford the means of instructing these sixty 
young men, and offer sufficient inducement for twe of them to estab- 
lish filiatures in the two most eligible places of each state and terri- 
tory, a convenient market would then be established for the sale of 
cocoons, and at the same time a school opened, where a knowledge of 
the art might be acquired and more widely extended. 

Were such establishments located in our state, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that five years wouid not elapse, before the proceeds 
from the sale of cocoons would exceed the receipts on all other branch- 
es of industry. Other productions of the soil would be cultivated 
very nearly to their present extent, while the culture of silk would 
principally devolve upon children and others, whose labor is now 
unproductive. 

We are unwilling to believe that congress will long withhold the 
necessary aid, for we cannot but consider it a strange economy that 
would permit eight millions of dollars to be drained annually from our 
own country to purchase foreign silks, when forty thousand would 
enable us vot only to supply our own wants, but to draw from other 
nations twice that amount. 

We ardently hope that another session of Congress will not be per 
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mitted to pass by, without affording effectual aid to this branch of in- 
dustry. If our statesmen wish to acquire a fame that shall survive 
when the party feuds of the day shall have been forgotten, or remem- 
bered only with execration, let their efforts be employed in calling 
forth the resources of their country. We believe with our author, 
that, “America is destined to be a rich silk growing country,” and 
the legislators who shall open the fleod-gates, and pour this stream of 
wealth over the Republic, will live forever in the memory of a grate-. 
ful country. 


THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 


The reader who has ever been in the pleasant town of Herkimer in 
New York, may know something of Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat, 
square built, Dutch lad, who was a great favorite among the ladies of 
the place, a few years back. The reason of his popularity with the 
fair, I could never exactly learn; for he was the most uncomely youth 
that a traveller could meet between Albany and Buffalo. Perhaps 
it might have been in consequence of his expectations; for his father, 
who was a baker, was said to have several hundreds of silver dollars, 
locked up in an oaken chest which stood by his bedside; and as he 
had always permitted John to roam about the village, without paying 
the least attention to his education or conduct, it seemed very evident 
that he intended to make him his heir. Perhaps it might have been 
owing to his good nature: for to tell the truth, there was not a better 
tempered lad in the whole country. Whatever else might be said in 
disparagement of John, all admitted that he was a well conditioned 
creature, and had not the least harm in him. He would lie for hours 
under the shade of a great willow which stood before his father’s door, 
looking at the sky, or crawl about the grass, hunting for four-leafed 
clover; and no change in the weather, nor other cross accident, was 
ever known to disturb his serenity. In this respect he was a fair ex- 
ample of the influence of circumstances; for having been raised—as 
we say in the West—by a baker, it was naturally to be expected that 
his heart should be light. 

After all, he might owe his favor with the female public to his mu- 
sical abilities, which were certainly remarkable. When quite small 
he was an adept at playing on the Jews-harp, and the boys and girls 
would crowd around him to listen to his melody, as if he had been 
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another Orpheus. As he grew older, he took to the voilin, and his ser- 
vices began to beinrequest. A man may always fiddle his way through 
this world; no matter whether he play for love or money, whether he 
is a hired musician, or an amateur, fiddling is a genteel, popular, and 
profitable employment. Johnny was now a regular and an accepta- 
ble visiter at all the tea parties, quiltings, and house raisings, in and 
around the town, and never did a human being fill a station with 
more propriety, than he did the responsible post of fiddler. By na- 
ture he was taciturn, a lover of sleep, a healthy eater, and fond of an 
inspiring beverage; qualifications, which, if they be not proofs of 
musical genius, may at least be set down as the appropriate accom- 
plishments of a connoisseur in the science of sweet sounds. Seated 
an an easy chair, for he loved a comfortable pogition, he would throw 
back his head, close his eyes, open his huge mouth, and fiddle away 
for a whole night, without exhibiting the least sign of vitality, except 
‘tn his elbow and his fingers. Often when.a dance was ended, he 
would continue to play on until admonished that his labors were 
unnecessary; but when a new set took the floor, it was only requisite 
to give Johnny a smart jog, and off he went again like a machine set 
in motion. When refreshments were brought .him, he poured into 
the vast crater which performed the functions of a mouth, whatever 
was offered, and more than once has he swallowed the contents of an 
daokstand, smacked his lips over a dose of Peruvian bark, or pronounced 
a glass of sharp vinegar “ humming stuff.” 
Thus passed the halcyon days of Johnny Vanderbocker, until the 
‘completion of his twenty-first year, when .an event occurred which 
entirely changed the tenor of his life. This was no other than the 
decease of his worthy parent, the baker, who was suddenly gathered 
to his fathers, on a cold winter evening while Johnny was fiddling at 
‘a neighboring fair. The news startled our hero like the snapping of 


a fiddle-string. He returned with a heavy heart to his paternal man-. 


sion, and retired to rest somewhat consoled by the reflection, that 
although he had lost a parent, he had become master of the rolls. He 
laid aside his amusements to follow the remains of the honest baker 
‘to their last receptacle. For a wonder he remained wide awake the 
whole day, and slept quietly in his bed the whole of the ensuing night, 
On the following morning he unlocked the oaken chest, emptied the 
contents of the several greasy bags on the floor, counted them over 
eagerly, and then determined—to buy a new violin. 

In his new situation, many cares pressed upon the attention of our 
‘hero. Letters of administration had to be taken out, the stock in 
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trade and the implements of his ancestor to be sold, debts to be col- 
lected, and debts to be paid; and before a week elapsed the heir’ 
at law acknowledged, that the gifts of fortune are not worth the 
trouble they bring. His new suit of black imposed an un- 
wonted constraint upon him. He could no longer roll upon the 
grass, for fear of sviling his clothes, and he was told that it would be 
wrong to fiddle at the dances while he was in mourning. 

When an old man gets into trouble, he is apt io betake himself to 
the bottle; when a young one becomes perplexed, he generally turns 
his attention to matrimony. ‘Thus it was with Jonnny, who in those 
golden and joyous days when he had nothing to do but to sleep and 
eat and play the fiddle, never dreamt of the silken fetter. But when 
care and trouble, and leather bags and silver dollars, and black broad- 
cloth, came upon him, he thought it high time to shift a portion of the 
burthen of his existence upon some other shoulders. 

I must now apprise the reader, that although my hero had never 
thought of marriage, it was only because he was too single-minded to 
think of twothings at once. He bad not reached the mature age of 
one and twenty, untouched by the arrows of the gentle god. In love 
he had been, and at the precise point of time to which we have brought 
this veracious history, the tender passion was blazing in his bosom, as 
kindly and as cheerfully as a Christmas fire. Its object was a beaur 
tiful girl of nineteen, who really did great credit to the taste of the 
enamoured musician. She was the daughter of a widow lady of respec- 
table connexions, but decayed fortune—the damaged relic of a fashiona- 
ble spendthrift. Lucy Atherton, the young lady in question, had 
beauty enough to compensate for the absence of wealth, and a suffi- 
cient portion of the fumily inheritance of pride, to enable her to hold 
her head quite as high as any belle in the village. Indeed she made 
it a point to take precedence wherever she went, and as she did this 
without the least appearance of ill-nature,and without displaying any 
self-important airs, but rather as a matter of course, it seemed to be 
universally conceded to her. She was the reigning beauty of the 
village—the prettiest, the gayest, and the most graceful of the maiden 
train who danced to the music of Johnny Vanderbocker’s violin. In 
the dance she was grace personified. It was a treat to behold her 
Jaughing face, her levely form, and her light step, as she flew with 
joyous heart and noiseless foot through the mazes of the contra-dance. 
Now it happened to Johnny occasionally, to shut his mouth and open 
his eyes, just at the dangerous moment when Miss Atherton was 
engaged in these captivating performances, and he must have been 
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the most churlish of ail Dutchmen, not to have been fuscinated. She 
was in the habit, too, of leading off the sets, and the choice of the air 
was generally dictated by her taste. On such occasions she would 
address our hero with the most winning zrace, and in tones of thé 
sweetest euphony, ask Mr. Vanderbocker for “that delightlal tune 
which he played so charmingly.” Accustomed to the appellotion of 
plain “Johnny” from every other tongue, the title of Mister, con- 
veyed in-such honied accents, fel! pleasantly upon his ear, and wheth- 
er ihe fair lady was actuated by self-respect, or by a respect for Johu- 
ny, the effect was to make him her fast friend The fact was, that 
Miss Atherton had an art, which some Jadies exercise as skilfully as 
some gentlemen, and which is found among distinguished belles as 
often among ambitious men;—I mean that universal couriesy which 
gains for its possessor the good wiil of all ranks—that ready smile, 
and pleasant phrase, and convenient bow, which, like a panacea, 
suits all occasions, In statesmen, this desirable accomplishment is 
the result of judicious training; in handsome women it is an instinct, 
eonnected with that love of applause, which is almost inseparable 
from beauty. , 

Otten would Johzny surprise the company, by keeping his eyes 
open for whole minutes together, as the lovely vision of Lucy Ather- 
ton flitted before win. The fire would flash from his eye, and the 
blood rush from his heart to his elbow, as he gazed ia ecstacy at the 
loveliest dancer in the village—his fingers fell with renewed vivacity 
apon the tuneful strings, and the very violin itself, seemed to melt in 
sympathy, and gave forth softer, and mellower, and gayer tones. 
Then would he close his eyes, and having@aid in an agreeable idea, 
feed upon it in secrecy, as a stinry boy devours a datntyemorse! in 
some hidden corner. With his stringed instrument rattling away 
like a locomotive engine, apparent!y unconscious of any anima! pro- 
pulsion, his mouth wide open, his vision devoid of expression, and the 
whole outward man reposing in death-like intrepidity, ne was dream- 
ing of Lucy Atherton—his heart was beating time to the imaginary 
motion of her feet, as her form floated and whirled, up the sides and 
down the middle, cross over and right and left, through every nook 
and corner of his besom, But either because this image was too 
dearly cherished to be shared with another, or too faintly shadowed 
out to be altogcther intelligible to himself, he kept his own counsel! so 
¢losely, that none could have suspected the object of his thoughts, or 
have pronounced with the slightest shadow of reason, thot he had any 
thoughts at al!—exeept upon one occasion, whea Miss Litey Ather- 
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ton having gone through a sceamper down wiih uncommon spirit, he 
éselaimed with great emotion, that she was ‘a dreadful nice dancer.’ 

Yet with ail this devotion of heart, and with feelings that vibrated 
to every echo,of Lucy’s feet, there was not a single chord of associa- 
tion in the mind of Johany Vanderbooker, which connected the im- 
age of Miss Atherion with the idea of wedlock. On the contrary, 
having seldom seen her except on high days and holidays, when she 
shone as a bright peculiar star in the constellation of village beauty, 
her name was engraven on the same tablet on which was recorded 
iis agreeable recollections of in-fairs, quiltings, fiddle-strings, minced 
pies, egy-flip, and hot Spiced gingerbread. All these good things 
eame together, and with them always came—Lucy Atherton. When 
therefore the notion of a wife came into his head, it was like the in- 
irusion of a comet into the solar system, disturbing the regular econo- 
my of nature, and eclipsing the other orbs by its brilliancy, It 
entirely unsettled the well ordered succession of his thoughts, which 
commonly moved on from point to peirt as regularly as the hands of 
a watch. *A wife!—quoth he, casting a look of silly bashfulness ail 
around, as if afraidpof detectton—‘A wife!—exclaimed he a second 
time, laughing aloud as at the absurdity of such a propositron—‘A 
wife’—muttered he again,—and then the image of Lucy Atherton 
came dancing before him. ‘The greatest discoveries have been the 
result of accident, the happiest invention is but the felicitous applica- 
tion of a known power to a novel purpose; and equally fortuitous was 
that train of thought in the mind of our hero, which united his own 
destiny with that of the fashionable and admired Lacy Atherton. 
‘be thought was ecstatic; it brought a glow to the heart of Johnny, 
such as seldom beams upon the high latitude ef a Dutchman’s breast, 
and he resolved to become, forthwith, a candidate for the hand of the 
village belle. 

Great designs give unwonted energy to the character. Id'e and 
timid as our hero usually was, the idea of marrying Lucy Atherton 
awakened him toa new being. His conceptions were enlarged, his 
resolution quickened, and all his senses strung anew, and he was as 
different a mau irom what he was an hour before, as a stringiess vio- 
lin is, from the same instrament property attired and screwed into 
tune. He felt his importance increased, his notions of happiness 
expanded, and his whole sphere of existence extended aud beautified. 
He considered the matter settled. ‘Me and Lacy wit! just suit,’ said 
he to himself. ‘She dances prinie, and I take it, I can outfiddle the 
world.’ It never occurred to him_tbat the lady would make anv ob- 
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How could she? for Johnny was possessed of the only two things 
which he considered absolutely necessary to enjoyment; music and 
money. What more could a Jady want? “And then,” thought he, 
“TF am not the worst looking fellow in the country, and this is not 
such a bad house neither, and three hundred dollars, and the bake- 
shop is no trifle.” Johnny capered round the room in great glee, and 
one of his companions coming in at this moment, he embraced him, 
and said, “ Don’t you wish me joy?” 

“ For what?” inquired his friend, 

“OQ I'm so happy!” 

“Ts it your father’s death that pleases you so much?” 

“QO no! Pm going to be married.’ 

“Indeed! who ta?” 

“ Ah, that’s a secret; I ha n‘t told her about it yet, but I know 
she’!] have no objection.” 

The next morning found our hero at a neighboring shop, purchas- 
ing a variety of trinkets and clothing, for the. decorativn of his un- 
gainly person. A purple watch-ribbon, a pink silk neck-cloth, and 
a huge breast-pin which struck him as peculiarly tasty and appro- 


priate, were borne off in triumph; and these, together with a scarlet ~ 


velvet waistcoat, of the proper goods and chattels of the late Herman 
Vanderbocker deceased, which came to the hands of the said John 
to be administered, were severally arranged in their respective sta- 
tions; and the worthy amateur, adorned with a dazzling elegance, to 
which he had until that time been a stranger, placed his fidd!e trie 
umphant!y under his arm, and marched boldly to the dwelling of the 
widow Atherton. 

It is necessary to explain in this place, that in calling our hero.a 
fiddler, we never meant to insinuate that he played for money. Le 
was as much above such mercenary considerations, as any other lover 
of the fine arts. Hewasan amateur. That delicate discrimination 
of sounds, which enables its happy possessor to arrange the vibrations 
of coarse strings and fine ones into harmony, and that love of melo- 
dious tones and skilful combinations, which distinguish the musician, 
and of which the writer of this history has not the faintest conception, 
ail belonged to Johnny. He was a welcome visiter at all the parties 
in the village, because he played cotillions and contra-dances with 
“accuracy and despatch,” and moreover not only rendered such ser. 
Vices gratuitously, but with the utmost good humour. Whoever else 


was omitted, on any such occasion, Mr. Vancerbocker was sure to 
receive a formal card, or a hearty invitation, as the case might re- 
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quire. Of course ho was received as an equal in every circle, and 
had access to the best society in the village; a privilege which he 
seldom used, but which permitted him on the present occasion to tap 
at the door of Mrs, Atherton with the air of a familiar friead. 

* Good morning, Mrs. Atherton,” said our hero, as he entered the 
widow’s parlor; “ Good morning. How’s Lucy?” 

The lady, surprised at his unwonted familiarity in the son of the 
village baker, raised her spectacles, and having gazed at him for a 
momeat in mite astonishment, haughtily replied that Miss Atherton 
was well, Johany was glad to hear it; but before he could express 
his joy, the offended parent stalked out, and the young lady herself 
glided in. “ She don’t know what I came for, or she'd be more civil,” 
thought Johnny, as he looked atter the proud widow—but the en-. 
trance of the daughter changed the current of his reflections. 

“ How do you do, Lucy ?” said the amateur. 

Lucy was thunderstruck. ‘The young man had never before ad- 
dressed her in such a strain; but she hed too much self-pessession to 
betray the least embarrassment; for a reigning bello can generally 
command her feelings with as much success as a veteran politician. 
She returned his salutation, therefore, with the utmost sweetness and 
ease of matiner, and took her seat, inwardly resolving to penetrate into 
the cause of the strange revolution which a few hours had made in 
the dress and address of her visiter. Arrayed in the simple elegance 
ofa morning dress, and adorned wita youth, health and beauty, she 
bent gracefully over her work, and never looked prettier than at this 
moment, when an inquisitive archness was added to the usuelly in- 
telligent expression of her countenance. For the present, however, 
her curiosity. was balked; for Johnny, who really meant only to show 
his tenderness, and had already advanced to the utmest bounds of his 
assurance, began to falter. The courage whiclt had sustained him 
thus far, and which some have insinuated was borrowed from a source 
that our temperance societies would hardly approve, was fast evapo- 
rating; and after sitting some time in silence, playing with his purple 
watch-ribbon, he drew his violin from its green bag, and inquired 
whether Miss Atherton would “ fancy atune.” | 

The young lady declared that it always afforded her infinite plea- 
sure to listen to Mr. Vanderbocker’s delightful music; and in an in- 
stant the musical machine started into action—the head fell back, the 
mouth yawned, the eye-lids closed, and Johnny, the best and drow- 
siest of fiddlers, added a new proof, that even the tender passion is not 


guffteient!y powerfu! to overcome inveterate habit. But love did ng 
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entirely quit the field, or abandon his votary, who opened his eyes at 
intervals, and bowed and smirked upon his fair auditress in a manner 
not to be mistaken, while between the different airs he would inquire- 
if the last tune was not “cruel purty,” or “ desparate fine,” or “ eles 
ganter than all the rest.” ° 

Music, which has charms to “ soothe the savage breast,” seems to 
have operated differently on that of the young lady, on this occasion; 
for the antique velvet vest, the pink neck-cloth, the smirking, the bow- 
ing, and above all, the short naps which her visiier seemed to enjoy 
with such complacency, were altogether so extremely ludicrous, that 
in spite of her endeavors to suppress it, she was compelled to burst into 
a fit of laughter. Johnny, who very properly considered this as an 
unequivocal expression of delight, was overjoyed at his success, and 
adding his own bass to the melodious tenor of his fair companion, 
shook the room with peals of obstreperous mirth. 

Thus ended the first act of this comedy. The second commences 
with a sprightly dialogue. Johnny, who had now found his tongue, 
opened the conversation by asking “ Lucy’ if she did not think he 
ought to be married? 

“ Undoubtedly, Mr. Vanderbocker,” was the reply; nothing could 
be more proper; provided you believe that marriage would conduce to 


’ 


your happiness.” 
“ IT don’t know as I should be any happier, but somehow I think I 


should be better contented.” 

“ Then you ought certainly to marry, for contentment is the chief 
ingredient in the cup of happiness.” 

“I shall quit drinking entirely,” continued the lover, who misunder- 
stood the last position of the lady. 

* Tam glad to hear it. Sobriety is very becoming; particularly ip 
married men.” 

«¢ And who do you think [ ought to have?” 

“© dear! I cannot tell; indeed. That is a delicate question; and 
perhaps it might be necessary to determine first who would have you.” 

“ J cuess, a’most any of them would be glad to catch at me,” replied 
the swain; “for father’s left mea snug house, and three hundred 
dollars in silver, besides the bake-shop.” 

“ Quite a fortune,” I declare!” exclaimed Lucy, 

“To be sure there ’s some that’s richer than me, and some better 
looking,” continued Johnny, looking at the mitror which hung oppes 


site to him;” but then you know, Miss Lucy—” 
—* That half a loafis betterthan no bread,” added the young lady 
ironically. 
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“ Yes—just so—that ’s my idee to a notch, a half bread, as you say, 
48 better than no loaf, and so—three hundred dollars and a house and 
lot—” 

“ And gentle Mr. Vanderbocker into the bargain, would be a com- 
fortable lot for any lady. Surely the girls in Herkimer ought not to 
hesitate, for the temptation is very great!” 

“ A n’t it?” exclaimed Johnny in a tone of exultation. “1 guess 
it is!” he added, answering his own question. “ It is n’t every gal 
that gets such a chance. Now I'll tell vou a secret,” continued he 
lowering his voice—if you ll have me, it’s all your own, me and the 
fiddle, the three hundred dollars, the bake-shop and ali!” 

“The impudent fellow!” thought Lucy; but she had the politeness 
to suppress that thought. A lady is never seriously offended with the 
swain who offers to marry her; for however humble may be the source 
from which the proposition emanates, it is stilla compliment. Lucy's 
list of conquests was tolerably long for blooming nineteen, and the 
name of Johnny would add but little dignity to the train; yet truth 
obliges me to record that a slight blush, and a very slight toss of the 
head, with a glance at the mirror, showed that the tribute of admira- 
tion was not unwelcome even from our hero. She civilly, but peremp- 
torily declined the honor which he had intended for her, and adding, 
<< You must excuse me now, sir, | have other engagements,” left the 
room. 

“<« Other engagements!” thought Johnny, “that means she is going 
to be married to somebody else. Whata dunce was I not to speak 
first!” 
that a young lady o! marriageable age and sound discretion, who was 
not worth a cent, should refuse a neat cottage, a bake-shop and three 
hundred dollars, with a slight encumbrance of himself and a violin, for 
no better reason than she had made a previous engagement with ane- 
ther gentleman! 

Had there been a mill-pond at Mrs. Atherton’s front door, our hero 
would undoubtedly have drowned himself; and it is altogether pre- 
bable that he would even have gone out of the way to seek the means 
of self-destruction, had he not prudently reflected that the estate of 
Herman Vanderbocker, deceased, was not yet fully administered, 
nor the leather bags emptied. ‘To leave this treasure vacant, and the 


And he retired, deeply chagrined, and not a little puzzled, 


bake-shop unoccupied, would have been rashness. But he felt un- 
happy. His heart, which had been as light asa hot roll, was now as 
heavy as dough; and being little disposed to mingle in company, he 
determined to mount his horse, and take a short ride. How far he 
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went, or what he thought of, I am unable to say, as I dined that day 
with Mrs. Atherton, and spent the afternoon in assisting her lovely 
daughter to draw patterns, a fact which will account for my intimate 
knowledge of the events of the morning. 

It was nearly night, when Johnny, who was trotting briskly home- 
wards, overtook a stranger within a mile or two of the village. He 
was a tall, slim man, mounted on a strong, high, bony horse; but he 
was so muflled up, from top to toe, that our hero could not tell whether. 
he was old or young, gentle or simple. His hat was covered with an 
oil-cloth, his legs were enveloped in ample wrappers of coarse cloth, 
he was booted and spurred, and over all he wore one of those uncouth 
but comfortable coats, fabricated out of a green Mackinaw blanket, 
which are so common on the Mississippi. His horse was covered 
with mud, and evidently tired. His own appearance was way-worn, 
and weather-beaten. He seemed to have travelled far, and faced 
many astorm., Before him were a pair of large holster pistols; be- 


hind him, a roll containing his surtout and umbrella; and across the. 


saddic, a pair of immense saddle bags, fastened with a brass padlock. 

Johnny, who had all the fiddler's wonted love of company, and was 
particularly averse to riding alone in the dark, trotted up alongside 
of the stranger, and accosted him with a cheerful, “ Good evening.” 

The traveller nodded stiffly, without deigning to turn his head. 

Johnny gazed wistfully at the jaded rider, the tired nag, the Mack- 
inaw blanket, the leggins, and other fxens, as we say in the West, 
and wondered who this could be, that was se sirangely accoutred, and 
was too proud to return a civil salutation. Determined to satisfy his 
curiosity, he tried to commence a couversation, by making some com- 
monplace remark about the weather; but, as this elicited ho other 
reply than a cold monosyllable, he resulved to make a bold push, aad 
come to the point at once, 

“ You seem to be travelling, mister,” said he. 

“ You have guessed right,” replied the traveller. 

* Have you travelled far, if it’s a fair question ?” 

“Tolerably.” 

Now this reply seemed to our hero most perplexingly inexplicit. 
“ Tolerabiy” might comprise ten miles, or twenty, or a huadred, but 
it could not apply to a long journey, He took another look at the 
leggins, the pistois, and the green blanket coat, and edging up to the 
strancer, thought he wonld try it again. 

“ Well, mister,” said ho, “ £1 mought make ao bold, where did you 
come fiom %* 
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* Just back here,” was the laconic reply. 

“ From Oueida?” 

“ No; further back.” 

* From Cataraugus?” 

* No; further back.” 

Johnny considered a monsent—for his stock of geographical knowl= 
edge was but slender—and again pushed his inquiries. 

“ I guess, may be, you came allthe way from Buffalo?” 

“ No; further back.” 

Johnny scratched his head, in some amazement, and edged off 
fiom the stranger, as if fearful he had fallen into bad company; but 
'*s curiosity overcoming every other feeling, he continued ;—* Why, 
{ do ’nt know as any body lives further off than that. If I mought 
make so free, what ’s back of Buffalo?” 

Ohio.” 

* O—o—h! yes! sure enough! So you live in @hio?” 

“No; further back.” 

* Well, what ’s back of that?” 

* Indiana.” , 

* And do you live there?” 

No; further back.” 

© And what’s back of that?” 

* Illinois.” 

* Oh! you live in Illinois.” 

* Nol don’t.” 

© Where do youlive?” 

@ Further back.” 

= 1 guess you do n’t live at all!” exclaimed Johnny, trembling all 
ever, for it was now growing dark, and the tall stranger, who seemed 
"to have ridden so hard and so far, appeared to deny being an inhabit- 
ant of this world. But Johnny thought he would try another ques- 
tion. 

“ Well, mister, if it °s no harm, what ’s back of Illinois.” 

“ Missouri.” 

* Po you live there?” 

* Yes.” 

Johnny absolutely started, and stood up in his stirrups, and a cold 
chill ran over him; for the conversation was brought to a dead stand 
by this reply, with a shock resembling that with which a steam-boet, 
under rapid way is checked by a snag. But he had located the 
stranger; and after drawing a long breath, Be exclaimed— 
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“1°m glad ont. Iam almost out of breath in finding it out. 1 
dont know how you stood it to travel so far; it must be a long way 
off. How far is it, sir, if it’s a fair question?” 

“Something over a thousand miles. And now,” said the stranger, 
as I have answered all your inquiries, 1 hope you will allow me 
put a few questions to you.” 

“ O certainly.” 

‘“ Do you live in this village? 

“ Yes—lI was born here.”, 

*“* What's your business?” 

“1°m a gentleman.” 

“ What does your father do for a living @ 

“ Nothing.” 

“‘ What is he?” 

“ He is a dead man.” 

* Do you know Mrs. Atherton?” 

“ Yes—do you?” 

“Is her daughter married?” 

“ No indeed, far from it.” 

“ Why “ far from it.” 

“ She refused an excellent offer this morning. * 

“ From whom?” 

“ That ’s a secret.” 

* How do you know this, if itis a secret?” 

“TI had it from herself. But here is the hotel, Ill bid you a good 
evening.” 

“Stay. Have you any objection to carry a note to Miss Atherton? 

“T can’t say as I have.” 

“ Well then, as she seems to have made you her confident, I will 
entrust you with one.” So saying, he stepped into the tavern, and in 
a few minutes returned with a neat billet, which he put into the hands 
of Johnny, requesting him to be particularly careful to deliver it to 
Lucy herself. 

Proud of an office which would introduce him into the presence of 
her who had occupied so large a share of his thoughts, he departed 
with alacrity, but meeting with some of his companigns, who detained 
him sorely against his will, more than an hour elapsed before he 
reached the dwelling of Mrs, Atherton. That lady and her fair 
daughter were seated tete a tete, at their, work-stand, when a modest 
knovk was heard at the door, and in a few moments the crest-fallen 
Johnny Vanderbocker stood before them. Bowing reverently to both 
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ladies, he advanced in silence, and laid the note before Lucy, who at 
first took it up with hesitation, supposing that it contained an effusion 
of the bearer’s own hopeless passion; but no sooner had the supers 
scription caught her eye, than she tore it open and exclaimed, “ He 
is come, he is: come! Mother, mother! he is come!” 

“ Who is come?” inquired Johnny, whose feelings were too much 
excited to permit him to remain silent. But Lucy’s head had fallen 
upon her mother’s shoulder, and the tears were rolling down her 
cheeks, while the good lady’s eyes were also filled. 

“ Never mind,” said Johnny, in a soothing tone; “do n’t be scared; 
ladies. If he does carry horse-pistols, he is net agoing to do as he 
pleases in Herkimer. Do n’t cty, do n’t cry, Miss Lucy—I 'll fight 
for you as long as I can stand.” At this juncture, the door again 
opened, and the stranger stood before them. The blanket coat fell 
from his shoulders, and Lucy Atherton rushed into his arms. “ Dear 
Lucy *” “ Dear Charles!” was all they could utter. Mrs. Athertor 
glided out of the room. “ 'The old lady does not like you either,” 
thought Johnny; “ she served me just so.” 

“Three are poor company,” continued Johnny to himself, and he 
too retired; but he had the consolation of believing that he had found 
a complete solution of the mystery of the young lady’s conduct in the 
morning. ‘“ She would never,” he argued, “ have refused me, and 
three hundred dollars, and the bake-shop, if she had n’t been engaged 
already. She was sorfy about it, no doubt, though she did pretend 
not to mind it. Dear me, what a pity! the poor thing laughed so, 
and was so overjoyéd when I went there a-courting to-day, and ‘now 
this great backwoodsman has come from nobody knows where, to 
carry her off. Well, she knows her own business best. Three 
hundred dollars wont go a begging long in Herkimer. So good-by 
to Lucy Atherton.” 

But manfully as our hero strove against his disappointment, # 
preyed upon him, and for two days he remained in his own house 
quite disconsolate, moping about like a hypocondriac, and poking 
the fire with the petulence of a bachelor who is past hope, or—past 
forty. Atthe end of that time he received an unexpected visit from 
the stranger. Stripped of his blanket coat and léeggins, and disarmed 
of those ferocious weapons which had excited our hero’s curiosity so 
strongly, he seemed another person. Although somewhat above the 
ordinary stature, his person was slender and genteel, his face, which 
was browned by exposure to the weather, was remarkably handsome, 
an? his address frank and easy. His age might have been two or 
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three and twenty, but having already mixed with the world, and felt 
the touch of care, he had the manners of an elder man. “ Mr. Van 
derbocker,” said he, “ you guided me into the village the other eves 
ning, when I was tired, and perhaps less sociable than I ought to have 
been, and I have called to thank you for your civility, and to request 
the pleasure of your company on to-morrow evening at Mrs, Ather- 
ton’s.” Johany pleaded his black coat, and tried to beg off; for he 
had heard it whispered that Lucy intended to give her hand to the 
handsome stranger, and felt but little inclination to be present at the 
wedding. His visiter, however, pressed him, adding, “ Miss Ather- 
ton esteems you as one of her earliest friends, and will have it so,” 
“TI will go, then,” said Johnny, greatly soothed by this compliment. 
* And now, Mr. Wilkinson,” for such he had learned was the strang- 
er’s name, “ will you be kind enough to tell me how you managed to 
eourt one of our Herkimer ladies, without ever setting your foot in 
the village—our belle, too, that has had so many good offers at home?” 
Mr, Wilkinson siniled, and replied, “ Lucy and myself met at Sche- 
nectady, where we were both going to school, and were well enough 
pleased with each other to agree to unite our destinies. Her father 
was but recently deceased, and she was supposed to have inherited a 
fortune, while my own circumstances were such that it was with diffi- 
culty I completed my education. Mrs, Atherton might possibly have 
taken these things into consideration; at all events her views differed 
from ours, and she no sooner heard of our attachment than she took 
Lucy home, and, rather haughtily, as I thought, forbade my visiting 
ather house. Poor Lucy! her fortune turned out to be illusory. Her 
father had died a bankrupt, and left his family so destitute, that Mrs, 
Atherton had to struggle with many difficulties. ‘Though they have 
kept up a gentee! appearance, I fear they have sometimes wanted the 
necessaries of life. But Lucy lived through it all with a gay heart, 
and a noble spirit, and refused as you remark, many a good offer. 
As for me, I went to the West, mortified at having been spurned 
from the door of a proud woman, and determined to earn that wealth 
and distinction, which I saw could alone procure my admittance into 
the bosom of Lucy’s family. I went friendless and peanyless, to the 
shores of the Mississippi, where not a heart beat responsive to my 
own, and where l was exposed to many hardships and dangers. But 
l was so eminently successful in business, that Iam already inde- 
pendent, and able to claim the fulfilment-of our promise. ‘There is no 
gbjection now on the part of either motber or daughter, and, on to- 


morrow evening, I shall become the happy possessor of Lucy's hand,.”* 
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“You deserve it,” said Johnny, sobbing, “ indeed you do—for, 
simple as I seem, and simple as I be, I’m not the lad to envy a true 
lover and a generous hearted girl their happiness. But do you intend 
to take her further back ?” added he, pointing significantly to the West. 

“ Yes that is my home now.” 

“Good luck to you both, then. I will certainly attend the wed- 
ding; and if father had been dead a little longer, I would play the 
fiddle, that I might see Miss Lucy dance for the last time. Yes, it 
would be the last time. Never will I see such another figure on the 
floor. And never shall any other woman dance to music of mine. 
I have hung up my violin. There will be nobody in the village fit to 
play for when she is gone. I have played my last tune, and I shall 
now do as my father did—bake bread, and lock up my dollars in the 
old oak chest.” ' 

Johnny kept his word, Several years have passed, and he may 
now be seen any summer’s day, seated at the door of his cottage, 
with a red night cap on his head, and a short black pipe in his mouth, 
chuckling over the idea that he has more hard dollars than any man 
in the village. He bakes excellent bread, gives good weighi, and 
drinks nothing but his own beer, while the sound of a violin, or the 
gnile of a woman, never gladdens his roof, and 


*« The harp that once in Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls, 
As if that soul were fled!” 


THE ANNOUALS. 


When we see a beautiful trinket, or an ingenious machine, we 
often turn carelessly away, without reflecting upon the labor which it 
may have cost, or the uses to which it may be applied. We take no 
account of the sleeplesy nights, or of the toilsome days expended by 
the mechanist; nor do we reflect upon the amount of seience and art, 
which have contributed to its fabrication, In the composition of its 
materials, or the combination of its parts, new and interesting princi- 
ples may have been developed; yet these things pass unnoticed, un- 
less the attention be first arrested by some obvious display of practical 
usefulness, that awakeus interest by the influence it promises to exert, 
upon our own personal happiness. We are far from condemning that 
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practical spirit—that habit of estimating things by their intrinsic. 
worth, and by their applicability to some direct purpose—which is 
peculiar to the age in which we live. On the contrary, we admire, 
and applaud it, as the main spring of all improvement; and especially 
as the great leading cause of that high moral and intellectual stand- 
ing, which is becoming every day more and more characteristic, of 
our own nature. We would recommend nothing which is merely or- 
namental; nothing which charms the eye by a beautiful exterior, 
without conducing, in some measure, to our comfort or advantage, 
We only suggest that these rules, obviously just, as they are, are often 
just in their application; and that we are apt to condemn as trifling, 
things which when properly viewed, may deserve our respect, and 
which the wisest among us might be proud to own. 

It might be curious to inquire, to what extent literature, science, 
and the whole round of useful and domestic arts, have been advanced 
by the influence of those, whose sole objeet was amusement. In such 
an investigation it would be found, that the luxury, the pride, and the 
vanity of man, are continually affording aliment to the sober business 
of life, and giving impulse to industry and intellect. Those, for in- 
stance, who ornament their houses with splendid pictures, statues, 
and books, afford ample patronage to the fine arts; and the men who 
collect cabinets of natural curiosities, merely for shew, do as much for 
the advancement of science, in their way, as the most ardent inquirers 
afier truth. The ingenious arts have been promoted by the mechan- 
ism of elegant furniture; some of the most important discoveries in 
chemistry, were elicited by the studies of the persons who sought the 
philosopher’s stone; and the most useful inventions may sometimes 
be traced back to the most fortuitous causes. 

These reflections, if applied to literature, might be useful in ena- 
bling us to estimate the value of its different branches, and might 
affurd salutary lessons to those who condemn, in mass, all the elegant 
creations of fancy. It is as unjust to decide upon the merits of a book 
by a mere perusal of its title page, as it would be to judge an indivi- 
dual by his physiognomy. It is true that we may often, and perhaps 
generally, form a tolerable guess; but after all, it 1s but a guess; a 
man with an ugly nose, ora bad eye, may be possessed of a well regu- 
lated mind, and a volume with an unpromising title, may be fraught 
with wisdom. ‘The critic who should have thrown aside the “ Diver- 
sions of Purley,” as a book of amusement, or have consigned ““Telenta- 


chus” to the shades as a mere fiction, would have committed as great 4 


a mistake, as the Atheneans, when they sent in derision to the Spar- 
tans, as a leader, their lame poet Tyrtzus. a 
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For these reasons, we feel a particular kindness for the elegant 
productions of the pen, the pencil, and the press, which annually deco- 
rate the shelves of our bookstores, and which may be embraced under 
the title of this article. FFoppish and ephemeral as they may seem to 
the eye of the schotar, they fill a place in the literature of the country, 
and perform a valuable office in the promotion of learning. They 
give employment to the printer, the binder, the painter, the engraver, 
and the paper maker; and by requiring of all these, the most finished 
specimens of skill, they create emulation, and afford encouragement 
to these fine and usefularts. If they accomplished no more than this, 
it would be something; but we believe they have done a vast deal 
more. By the aid of an alluring exterior, they have induced many 
to read, who would otherwise have remained indifferent to the interests 
of literature; and have rendered fashionable, a species of writing 
which is capable of the highest degree of refinement. A new and 
attractive field has thus been opened to our men of genius, and many, 
who but for the opportunity thus afforded, would have been lost to 
literature, have been induced to enlist in the noble cause of letters. 
It is absolutely necessary to the existence of a national literature that 
there should be a theatre upon which composition may be carried to 
its highest degree of elegance; in which writers may exercise their 
skill, improve their taste, and polish their style, before they venture 
upon procuctions of greater length, and higher importance. For this 
purpose nothing is so useful as periodical writings. In this field the 
young author may try b:s wings before he ventures upon a nobler 
flight. He may choose his own subject, and give full scope to his 


fancy; but is required, by the nature of his task, to be brief, pointed, 


and comprehensive. Aspiring to please, by the beauty of his concep- 
tions, and the elegance of his language, rather than to instruct, all his 
faculties may be exerted upon the art of composition, The mind is 
thus trained to thought; and attains, by practice, to that precision 
and perspicuity of style, and to that simplicity, ease, and graceful- 
ness of language, which constitutes chaste and classical writing. 
Style, properly speaking, is but the vehicle of thought. When an 
individual therefore, begins to write, in the labors of a profession, in 
support of a theory, or in the advancement of science or morals, he is 
too apt to consider style as a matter of secondary importance; or is 
too much burthened, by the necessary toil of research and thought, to 
afford any effort to mere felicity of expression. And this is as it 
should be: the man who writes a history, or a treatise, a sermon, an 
argument, or a noem, should have prevjously formed a style; should 
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have disciplined his mind, and have so stored it with images, forms of 
expression, and combination of thought, that his ideas would naturally 


arrange themselves in perspicuous order, and flow in easy language. - 
A soldier is taught to wield his arms before he is brought into the 


field of battle; a mechanic learns the use of his tools, and the princi- 
ples of his art, before he ventures upon the construction of a complir 
cated machine. But even when thus instructed, neither the soldier, 
mechanic, nor any other man, is completely master of his business, 
until he has acquired dexterity, and self-possession, from practice and 
experience. So with the writer. He must study much, and think 
more; and he must, by the frequent exercise of his pen, acquire @ 
command of thought and language. Having thus learned to manage 
the implements of his art, it becomes easy to use them with graceful- 
ness and effect; and it is as unnecessary for him, to pause to select a 
word, or to round a period, as it would be for an artizan, to stop in the 
middle of his work, to acquire the use of a tool, or examine the texture 
ofa material. 

But this field is not occupied solely by inexperienced writers, If 


such is the case, it would afford to them, but few of the advantages, 


which we have suggested. We need the veteran author here, to teach 
others by his example. He must march side by side with the young 
recruit, that the latter may acquire his air, and imitate his dexterity. 
But we also require the able writer here, to give dignity, interest, and 
value to this departmeut of letters, Every man has not the leisure 


to write octavos and quartos; nor is it the vocation of all. Minds of 


the highest order have instructed and delighted the world, through the 
medium of those shorter compositions which we now call periodi-~ 
cals, Johnson and Goldsmith are more familiarly known through 
their essays, than by means of their more voluminous works; and 
the names of Addison and Steele would long since have passed into 


oblivion, had it not been for the immortal pages of the “ Spectator,*: 


and the “Guardian.” In England, the periodical press has lately 
assumed so high a standing as to enlist in its service the greatest 
names of that country. Such men as Brougham, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, and Sir Walter Scott, with nearly all the most eminent states~ 
men, professors and authors, write for their reviews and magazines ;— 
and Moore, Southey, Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, with a 
host of others equally eminent, compose the beautiful articles which 
adorn their Souvenirs. 

In America, our reviews and magazines, have always been respec: 
table; and under the auspices of such namesas Walsh, Everett, Sparks, 
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and Channing, they have attained a high degree of excellence. Our 
* Annuals” are of recent origin; but have been gradually improving in 
character, and their pages have been enriched by the productions of 
Irving and Paulding, Peirpont and Percival, Mrs. Sigourney and 
Migs Sedgwick. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to speak of reviews and maga 
zines, but rather to invite attention toa more ambitious class of pe- 
riodical publications—the Souvenirs, Forget Me Nots, and other 
annual volumes. The splendid exterior of these ;—the beautiful em- 
bellishments, the elegant typography—the gilding, binding, and all 
that, are matters which we are not disposed to criticise, further than 
we have already done, by giving them the credit of advancing the 
various arts which are employed in their production. The engrav- 
ings, and the letter-press, fall more properly within our jurisdiction. 
To the former we have but one objection, which applies, not to any 
single volume that we have seen, more than to another; but which 
‘includes them all. We allude to the want of taste displayed in the 
selection of the designs. “In a picture there should be something 
attractive in the subject, as well as in the execution. Few persons 
are judges of the latter; but the former may have charms of which all 
are susceptible. A mere connoisseur may be delighted with the deli- 
cate touches of the artist’s skill, without any reference to the subject 
en which they are employed; but that multifarious personage usually 
called the “ general reader”—that civil and politic body, the public— 
must be nourished with something more substantial and more various, 
A picture intended for the embellishment of a book, and of course for 
the public eye, should eonvey some ideas to the mind, other than 
those of mere admiration of the artist’s skill; it should instruct and 
p'ease “ by bringing up pleasing images, and agreeable recollections; 
or by exhibiting nature, or man, or art, in some novel or striking atti- 
tude. It should possess, in short, the same good qualities, which 
recommend a fine tale or essay—intellect, point, wit, novelty. A 
tale or an essay, which should have nothing to recommend it, but 
beauty of style, would be mere froth; without thought or ingenuity, it 
would be an empty trifle. Such is the objection to most of the pic- 
tures which decorate our annuals. Who cares for the “ portrait of a 
kadv,” when ladies more beautiful than any portrait may be seen at 
every turning? A portrait isalways interesting to those to whom the 
original is known and endeared; the likenesses of distinguished per- 
sons are viewed with curiosity; because in these cases appeals are 
made to the mind and memory. But the portrait of a nameless and ~ 
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unknown person, is totally unmeaning—conveys no instruction, excites 
no passion, awakens no recollection; and however successfully the 
artist may have exerted his skill, the picture would be to the eye of 
the common beholder, just what a sheet of musical notes is to one 
ignorant of music—mere dots and flourishes, 

Thea the interminable succession of pretty little boys and girls, 
with curty locks and bulbous cheeks! in naked beauty, or in phan 
tastical apparel! One or two of these, occasionally, would be well 
enought. Infancy, with its innocence and smiles is always attractive, 
But there may be too much of a good thing; and we desire to plead 
off from an eternal regale of chubby faces, and infantile atiitudes, 
Even an alderman would tire of turtie soup, if ted upon it daily; and 
the “ general reader” is very like a lover of good eating in that par- 
ticular, and finds a change of dishes quite refreshing. 

We might go on to point out other particulars, wherein an absence 
of good taste, has been displayed in this departmen:; but we ¢o not 
wish to appear fastidious, or to offend by alluding te special instances, 
We therefore will include all our objections under the heads of want 
of variety, and want of life. The cold, inanimate, fine ladies, are 
pleasing to none; and marvellously fine cottages, graceful beggar 
boys, and interesting robbers and fishermen, can be agreeable oniy to 
those who have never seen real life in its humble scenes. !'!y 
defects are redeemed by the beauties contained in some of these vol- 
umes, * The village school in an uproar,” in the Ailantic Souvenir, 
is worth the price of the volume. Here is grace and truth, nature, 
ingenuity and humour. We can lock at this scene over and over. 
We enter into the gambols of the mischievous boys, and fee! inclined 
to slap the door in the face of the malignant pedagogue, No expla- 
Mation is necessary; the whole story is before us; and fifiy pages 
of letter press, could add nothing to the expressive disclosures of the 
artist. So with the other Annuals; in a!l of them, the happiest cfforts 
of genius, will be found mixed with the tame and cold conceptions of 
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perverted taste. 

When we say that the tales of our Annuals, fall within the same 
censure which we apply to the engravings, we hope we shali not be 
misunderstood. We love a weil told fiction too weil, to undervaiue 
the labors of those who cultivate this delightful field. Nor do we 
intend to make any invidious companson. We have scen school 
boys amusing themselves by throwing up stones in the air, and ex- 
claiming, “ What goes up must come down, let every boy take care 
of his crown;” and we feel mischievous enough to play at the same 
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game with our contemporaries, and without discharging our missiles 
at any individual, to cast them into the atmosphere of letters, little 
caring upon whose heads they may fall. 

It is to be feared that the elegant typography, and tinsel ornaments 
of our annual volumes, too often deceive both authors and readers; 
and that a miserable tale is often palmed upon the public, as the 
Irishman passed off the counterfeit copper, between two bright shil- 
lings. ‘The vanity of the writer is excited by sceing the offspring of 
his fancy in a fine dress; and the reader is led astray by the “pride of 
the eye,” and suffers himself to be satisfied with a gaudy outside. 
Mawkish love stories, without any novelty of incident, or beauty of 
description, are vamped up hastily for the occasion. ‘The same cha- 
racters, and the identical dilemmas, which have figured through the 
volumes of fiction time out of mind, are again brought forward; and 
when we have read the first page, we anticipate, not only the catas- 
trophe, but all the machinery of the tale. We may pass over such 
productions, with good humoured indiflerence, when we find them in 
the columns of a newspaper; but when we purchase a more costly 
article in the shape of a book, we expect to receive value for our 
money. 

In point of composition, our annuals exhibit honorable specimens. 
of talent and attainment, They are disfigured by fewer prominent 
blemishes than the English productions of the same class; and are 
recommended by fewer beauties. Their greatest defect is their me- 
diocrity. ‘They resemble too much, the fine ladies and gentlemen, 
who promenade in the streets of a city upon a sunshiny morning, 
and who, though perfectly well dressed and genteel, are just what 
their tailors have made them, and can make scores of others. There 
is too much tameness in this, and teo much submission to the canons 
of fashion. They lack the richness, originality and point, which dis- 
tinguish the efforts of the man of true genius, who instead of imitating 
others, and cramping his thoughts by the adoption of a phraseology 
which has nothing to recommend it but its currency, consults his 
own taste and common sense, and utters lis conceptions in the lan- 
guage of feeling and intelligence, 

We object, especially, to the carelessness of- some of our writers: 
and to the artificial style of others. The first of these faults, is inex- 
cusable. Every author is presumed to know the language in which 
he writes, and must be considered as a wilful offender when he utters 
a spurious jargon. In the intercourse of thought, language assumes 
the same place, which is eecupied by money in the dealings of com- 
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merce—it is the circulating medium of the mind; and the man who 
adulterates it, resembles the fabricator of a base coin, or counterfeit 
bill. As tothe other fault to which we allude, we suppose it must be 
put up with. There willalways be fops in the literary, as well as the 
fashionable world; and ideas will be corsetted, as often as bodies. 
The same vanity which causes a pretty woman to deform herself 
by the use of paint, or the wearing of nonsensical trinkets, gives 
birth to that affectation, and to those meretricious ornaments, which 
are the bane of good writing. The English writers of the present 
day, have sinned more deeply in this respect than any others, and 
hence it is that we seriously object to their being selected as models 
by our countrymen. Not content with affecting the cant of fashiona- 
ble circles, their productions are so profusely interlarded with French 
and Italian words, that a mere English reader is often sadly at a loss 
in groping his way from one idea to another, It seems that in that 
country it is considered very genteel to understand the continental 
languages; and the English have always had a marvellous propen- 
sity for being thought fine ladies and gentlemen. Even their authors 
are tainted with this miserable pride; and in attempting to prove their 
knowledge of high life, evince a lamentable want, both of good sense, 
and good manners. Weare not jesting: but refer any reader who is 
incredulous, to the nearest English periodical; and if he does not 
find more foreign words in it, than he can translate without the help 
of a dictionary, he will be more fortunate than ourselves. 

We shall resume this subject, hereafter, and having pointed out, in 
a spirit of perfect kindness, some of the defects of the prevailing taste, 
we shall endeavor to commend to the notice of our readers some of its 
beauties, and to suggest a few of the rich literary resources of our 
eountry. 
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REVIEW. 
POEMS, BY DANIEL BRYAN, OF VIRGINIA. 


Ist. The Appeal for Suffering Genius, a poetical address for the bene- 
fit of the Boston Bard. {Washington City, pp. 80.} 

2d. The Lay of Gratitude; consisting of Poems occasioned by the 

visit of La Fayette to the United States. |Philadelphia, Carey ; 

Lea & Carey, pp. 104.} 
3d. Thoughts on Education, in its connexion with Morals, a Poem, re- 

cited before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Hampden 

Sydney College, Virginia. [Richmond, Va. 1830, pp. 40.] 

We are indebted to the politeness of the author, fur a copy of the 
above works, from a perusal of which we have derived much plea- 
sure. 

Every accession to the infant literature of our country cannot fail 
of being received by the American public with gratitude. 

Poetry, perhaps, is the last department of letters, in which a young 
nation, like ours, can hope to attain excellence; but we have already 
a few efforts of our native muse, of which we may justly boast. ‘Phe 
effusions of Percival, Hiilhouse, Bryant, Brocks, and a few others, 
have all the inspiration of poetry, and will probably descend to future 
times, and hold a respectable rank among the best poets of our lan- 
guage. 

The poems of Bryan, whose titles we have placed at the head of 
this article, from the temporary nature of their subjects, lay no claims 
to immortality; vet thev possess too much ef what constitutes the life 
and soul of poetry,—* thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
to pass unnoticed, 

‘The benevclent motive that dictated the first of these poems, is suf- 
ficient, of itself, to disarm criticism. It was written for the sole ol ject 
of obtainiug pecuniary aid fer the “ Bosron Barb,” the lamented 
Cottin, who was then struggling with the two greatest evils humanity 
is heir to;——~disease aud poverty. - 

The story of Coffin presents a most affecting picture ;—that of ge- 
nius confending with misfortune, from the first dawn of intellect, to 
the closiug scene of existence. With no father’s hand to guide and 


protect his early footsteps; deprived of a home where affection might 
call forth the kindlier feelings of his nature, it was the fate of Coffin 
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to pass his early years in situations where cold and heartless avarice 
extorted from him the utmost exertion, in return for his bread. 

All this he surmounted, and with a perseverance rarely equalled, 
acquired an education. His poetical attempts are well known. They 
have been universally read and admired. But scarce had his muse 
won the reluctant applause of the world, and a bright career of fame 
and fortune seemed open before him, than he was seized with the con- 
sumption, a disease which has so often blasted the aspiring hopes of 
genius, and consigned its possessor to an early grave. 

With no kindred to shelter and protect him, destitute of the means 
of purchasing the care and attention of others, he was literally depend- 
ent upon the cold hand of charity. To the honer of our country- 
men, he was not deserted in his hour of want and suffering. Men of 
genius stood forth in aid ofa brother, and what they could not bestow 
themselves, they generously sought from others, Such was the object 
for which the first of these poems was written. 

We will premise that it is written in blank verse, and close our ob 
servations with the only extract our limi‘s will permit. 

“The sweetest, dearest, solace, he enjoyed 
Amidst the storms and buffetings of Fate 

Was the wild warbling of his lonely muse. 

She poured her thrilling transports o’er his heart, 
And kindled there her bright, bewildering fire.” 

The second poem is one of the many attempts of our native muse, 
to celebrate the visit of the “ Nation’s Guest.” The field has been 
too much trodden to expect many flowers; but Bryan has, at least, 
the merit of doing justice to a theme from which enduring laurels 
could not be gathered by the most skilful hand. 

The address to La Fayette, on the battle ground at Yorktown, 
commences with the following stanzas: 

“ In the name of our country, great Hero! we come 
To welcome thee here on this day of thy glory; 
And we hail thee with music of trumpet and drum 
On these plains once with battle disfigured and gory.” 
In the ode on his departure from the United States, there are some 
lines that will not fail of exciting strong emotions, The farewell of 
the aged warrior, to the land for which he bled, and which he now 
beholds for the last time, is a theme that might well inspire a poet, 
without the aid of bis muse. 

The following is selected from the parting benediction which the 

General is supposed to bestow upon his adop‘ed country. 
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“ Loved land of beauty and of power 
May thy example light the world, 
Until revolves the glorious hour 
When despots from their thrones are hurled. 


And is this fading view the last :— 
The last these aged eyes shall take 
Of thee, dear lJand-—————_” 

The poem on Education is written in blank verse, and is strictly 
didactic. Beside the main subject, which is calculated to improve, 
as well as interest, there are several episodes of much beauty, par- 
ticularly the scene descriptive of the effects of gambling. The por- 
trait of the gambler is drawn with a masterly hand; his gradual de- 
scent;—his misgivings;—the tender solicitude of his wife, and the 
poverty and wretchedness that terminated his career, are true to na- 
ture. 

We have no room for more extracts, and refer the reader to the 
work itself, under a full conviction that he will not regret the time 
spent in the perusal. 

These poems are by no means destitute of faults, yet they are re- 
deemed by many and striking beauties. With the exception of the 
last, they bear evidence that the author is capable of higher efforts. 

We heartily wish him success, and have no hesitation in saying, 
that he has sufficient talents to command it. Let him choose a sub- 
ject of more lasting interest, and withhold it from the world till he 
has bestowed upon it the utmost efforts of which he is capable, and 
we venture to predict that he will acquire an honorable niche in the 
temple of fame. 


LITTELL’S MUSEUM. 


Nivz novels are reviewed in the Jate number ef this valuable pub- 
lication, Paul Clifford, King’s Own, Mussulman, Armenians, Traits 
of Scottish Life, Game of Life, Barony, Fitz of Fitz-Ford, a Trip te 
Canada. The following extract is from the fifth :— 

“In no other country is the great and engrossing business of courte 
ship conducted in so romantic a manner as among the rural swains of 
Scotland. Excepting among the higher classes, who have time en- 
tirely at their own disposal, night is the season in which rural ‘lovers 
breathe their vows,’ and in which their rural sweethearts ‘hear them.* 
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Let the night be ‘ ne’er so wild,’ and the swain ‘ ne“er so weary,’ if he 
has an engagement upon his hands, he will perform it at all hazards; 
he will climb mountains; and, wrapt in his plaid, he will set at nought 
the fury of the elements, the wrath of rivals, and the attacks of the 
midnight robber. 

“ J have known several instances of young men, who toiled all day 
at the plough, the harrow, or the scythe, walking fifteen miles to see 
their sweethearts after the hour of nine in the evening, and returning 
in time for their work on the ensuing morn. And this, he observed, 
was not done onceor twice, but repeatedly, week after week, for seve- 
ral months, ‘T'wenty miles of a journey, upon an errand of such a 
nature, is regarded asa trifle by many a young farmer who has a 
spare horse to carry him. 

“* During these stolen interviews, if a mutual attachment subsists 
between the parties, another assignation is always made; and never 
was oath more religiously kept than is this simple compact, ratified 
by no other ceremony than a parting kiss, or a tender shake of the 
hand. ‘Time appears to have leaden wings with both, until the hour 
of meeting again arrives; and then the swain sets out anew with 
alacrity, be it rain, sleet, or snow, murky, or moonlight. His fair 
one, true to her trust, hes by this time eluded the vigilance of father 
and mother, of maid or man servant, and has noiselessly lifted the 
latch, undrawn the door-bar, or escaped by the window, and awaits 
with fond impatience at the favorite spot which they have consecrated 
to their love. He joyfully beholds her in the distance as he ap- 
proaches, gliding like an apparition from the house, and sauntering 
about uatil his arrival; and she, not less attentive to every thing that 
is stirring, perceives him, like a shadow, amid the distant dimness, 
watches him as his figure becomes more distinct, recognizes his gait, 
his air, his very peculiarity,and at last, on the strength of her convic- 
tion, runs to throw herself into his arms, and bid him welcome, 

“‘ Such, in nineteen instances out of twenty, is the mode of courtshi» 
among the country people of Scotland. It is, no doubt, liable to ma- 
ny objections; yet, propriety, I believe, is as seldom violated in this 
‘ as in other countries. Indeed, the fashion rather goes to inspire high 
notions and chivairous ideas in the minds of our men, respecting the 
fair sex, and grateful and kind affections in the hearts of our women 
towards their admirers, than to induce that low familiarity and laxity 
of principle, which moralists so much lament in the history of nations. 
The soul must have no little share in that regard, which impels the 
enlightened man to bravathe fatigues aud dangers of a nightly jour- 
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ney of many miles, and the unenlightened not only to brave all these, 
but also the supersiitions of his country, that have peopled our nights. 
with every illusion which our unbeunded national imagination has 
been capable of creating. Nor is it refining too much upon the sub- 
ject, or going too far into subtleties, to suppose that the hallowed still- 
ness of the night, the beauty, the majesty, the grandeur, or the sub- 
limity of the scenery, may operate with an exalting and spiritualizing 
influence upon the minds of these who thus witness it. Many, no 
doubt, never beard the sacred ‘still, small voice,’ or perceived the 
enchantment that lives in the smiles of external nature; but would it 
be just ‘to draw, from the fact of such insensible beings attending 
church upon Sunday, the general conclusion thatall people are stran- 
gers to the spirit of Christianity ? 

“ 1 cannot help thinking, too, although it is a cause which has hith- 
erto been entirely overlooked, that to this night wandering spirit we 
owe many of the sweetest and sublimest strains of our provincial 
poctry. ‘That Burns felt its inspiring influence, all who read his 
works must allow; and there are few among such of our poets as de- 
serve to be named, in whom ideas, caught from the same source of 
inspiration, are not diseoverable. One pleasing example among 
many shall suffice, which I extract from a poem dedicated to his wife, 
by Allen Cunningham,—a poem which 1 have got by heart, and 
which I inteud to imitate in praise of my yet to be courted ‘dearer 
self,’ when we have advanced the same length-in life as the poet and 
his partner alluded to. 


“ Fair, gentle, as when first I sued, 

Ye seem but of sedater mood ; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee, 

As when beneath Ariogland tree, 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon; 

And lingered mid the falling dew, 

When looks were fond and words were few.” 
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FROM THE LADIES’ LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
WOMAN. 


Home is the sacred residence, designed by divine goodness, for the 
happiness of woman. Over its quiet retirement, she was formed to 
shed her peaceful influence, and, in the conscious freedom with which 
she is permitted to discharge the responsibilities which its relations 
impose, to receive happiness herself and communicate it to those with 
whom she is connected in affection and love. This free exercise of 
her powers in the domestic circle, constitutes the unalienable right 
dedicated to her, by the Auther of her nature, and every infringe- 
ment upon it, is no less in opposition to his purposes, than her hap 
piness, 

So powerful, indeed, is her influence in the formation of character, 
and so peculiar are the means which she alone can employ, that the 
invasion of her rights is felt, not only in domestic life, but through all 
the relations of society; whose stability and happiness essentially 
depend upon the integrity with which its domestic relations are pre- 
served, 

A family is society in miniature; home is its location; woman its 
presiding spirit; and whatever destroys its primary features must 
disturb the tranquality of its joys; introduce evil into its atmosphere 
of good; inflict the worst of miseries, not only on her, but on all its 
members; and affect the whole community of which she forms a part. 

The fountains of happiness thus rendered impure, send forth their 
turbid waters to lay waste the land.—Thus intimately is woman con- 
nected with the progress of society. The civilization, and the char 
acter of a whole people, thus depending upon the veneration which is 
paid to her rights and priviliges. Her condition being an index of 
the state of society in all countries. 

In the infancy of society, among savages and barbarous nations, 
woman’s condition to the eye of the philanthropist is comfortless, and 
indeed regarded as a being of a lower order subjected to the severest 
trials, her life is chiefly passed in contributing to the animal wants, 
and caprices of man—to the quiet joys, and peaceful occupations of 
civilized life, she is a stranger. Home, to her, is a place of toil, 
from which she finds no release only in the forgetfulyess of sleep. 
The light of maternal sympathy sheds but a faint glimmering of 
happiness over its loneliness and toil. Degraded in the eyes of 
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man, and debased in her own, she submits to her servitude, uncon- 
scious of the wrongs which she suffers, and of the powers of that 
nature, which the sympathy and respect of those whom she serves, 
were designed to reveal. 

The activity of woman’s moral nature—too often, even in enlight- 
ened life, regarded as a questionable form of virtue—is, among all 
savage and barbarous nations essentially repressed and abused.— 
The commanding influence upon society of her active sensibilities, 
is, too often, checked by the rougher perceptions and grosser habits 
of man. And vet so intimately are the elements of morality com- 
bined in her structure, that amid the obstacles which are thrown in 
her way, her moral character, 1s, in all countries, equal if not supe- 
rior to his own, 

A knowledge of the present condition of woman, furnishes but 
little to animate the heart of the philanthropist. In all its diversi- 
ties of civilization and refinement—society imposes largely upon her 
domestic rights, 

In the Islands of South America; in the Indian Archipelago, Aus- 
tralasia, and Polynesia, she is still the servant of man. In the Isl- 
ands of Loo-Choo, where the human character has preserved more of 
its truth and beauty than in any ether nation whose progress has 
come to our knowledge, her condition, though happier than in other 
parts of the maratime world, is far from what her character claims. 
In the Pelew, Society, Friendly, and Sandwich Islands, where the 
missionaries have somewhat improved her condition, by the meliora- 
ting influence of Christianity, it is degraded still, Among the sava- 
ges of Northern America, in Liberia, and in all Africa, it is equally 
comfortless. Man triumphs over her weakness, and with a cruel in- 
difference makes her his servile dependant and slave. 

In countries partially civilized, her condition, though somewhat 
improved, is still debased.—Her domestic prerogatives, in Asia, re- 
ceive but little respect from man, She is regarded as the mere 
instrument of pleasure; and all his attentions are bestowed upon her 
in reference to this purpose. The impure morality of Mahomet, 
which countenances polygamy, and teaches that woman is incapable 
of mental improvement, here exerts its degrading influence; or, where 
this is not felt, the gross superstitions of Paganism contribute still less 
to her happiness. In Persia, woman’s physical beauty constitutes 
the idol of man’s worship. Her education consisting chiefly in per- 
sonal decorations, graceful attitudes, music, and dancing. 

While in Persia and Hindostan, woman languishes away her ex- 





istence in the vapid enjoyment of sense; in Georgia and Circassia 
she is made an article of trade, and her beauty and ability to labour, 
made to contribute to the purposes of avarice and gain, 

In China, woman is often subjected to the severest labors; and in 
India, popular superstition condemns her to immolate herself on the 
funeral pile of her husband. 

Polygamy, the fell invader of the sacred rights of her heart and 
her home, in all these countries enfeebles, enslaves, and degrades her. 
In South America and Mexico, but little is done for her improvement 
or liappiness, 

Where the female mind in enlightened society has been permitted 
to reveal itself, it has obtained a portion of comparative respect. |The 
sacred joys of home, the free interchange of thoughts and feelings, in 
its quiet retreat, have been made woman’s privilege; the maternal 
and connubial relation have been rendered inviolable. 

But this perception of woman’s true. character, and of the offices 
assigned her by nature, are, however, much diversified, even in en- 
lightened society. In some parts of Europe, and even in the United 
States, she is still more the attendant than the companion of'man. 


In some parts of Germany, in Austria, Poland, Russia, and Sweden, _ 


she is yet compelled to labor not only in her domestic dwelling, but in 
the field. The prevailing insincerity and licentiousness of manners 
in some parts of France, and Ftaly, are powerful obstacles to her 
refinement in those countries. Her domestic condition in Iceland 
is, perhaps, more favorable; and, entrusted with the early education 
of her children, she exerts a happiew influence in the formation of 


character. In England, Scotland, and: most of the United Statesy. 


her character, and her rights, are more justly estimated; the means 
for her improvement are more generously supplied; and her power is 
acknowledged, and extensively felt, in domestic and civil life. So- 
ciety, in all its relations, feels her influence... 

But the condition of woman as delineated in the preceding survey, 
is by no means suited to reveal her true character, It is from en- 
lightened society, where the most favorable influences have operated, 
that a just estimate must be drawn. And in forming this estimate, 
the external influences whicly, in their imperceptible operation, so 
universally modify the human being, should be kept distinctly in 
view, as the medium through which, its original and latent features, 
are to be most fully brought to the light of observation and remark. 
In adverting to these, the friend of woman must find cause for the 
deepest regret, that se fow are favorable for the fullest and happiest 
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expansion of her character;—a tame and soulless submission, or an 
irrational self-confidence, having too often become its prevailing 
attributes. 

The peculiar delicacy of her constitution, and the quiet occupa- 
tions of home, unite their influence to form for woman, in enlight- 
ened society, a character of superior excellence. Removed from 
the arena of pecuniary excitement and ambitious competition, she 
finds, in the peaceful offices of domestic life, those pure enjoyments, 
and hallowed sympathies, in whose free exercise, she was designed 
to become the affectionate companion, and intelligent friend of man, 
amd to shed her improving influence upon the whole range of human 
duty. Those amiable affections, and simple virtues, which compose 
the noblest attributes of humanity, improved by the conjugal and ma- 
ternal relations, invest her with attractions the most interesting.— 
Her moral excellence in the domestic scene, assumes the happiest of 
combinations, and the loveliest of forms. 

A promineut feature of woman’s character, and the purest form in 
which the goodnese of her heart reveals itself, is her disinterested- 
ness; a primary element of her nature is love and kindness. De- 
pendent as she is upon man, even in her greatest freedom, for the 
happiness she requires, with a cheerful acquiescence she endures 
those subtractions from it imposed by his more selfish inclinations; 
tenacious as she is of her rights, she makes even his indifference a 
motive for the exercise of her disinterestedness; and clings, with 
increased fondness, even to the very being who thus vioiates the sa- 
cred claims of her heart, and her home. How frequent the instances 
where woman, in the strength of her affection, disregards every sel- 
fish claim, and makes those sacrifices, which the noblest virtue and 
the purest benevolence impose! 

From this dependence upon man, and the delicacy of her sensibili- 
ties, originates that true magnanimity of soul, and those habits of en- 
durance, which, under the consciousness of wrong, and in the sever- 
est trials, are the noblest manifestations of woman’s superior virtue. 
How often has she given proofs of that moral fortitude, which sum- 
mons to aid the strongest resources of her mind and heart, and secks, 
in the loneliness of life, the happier aspects of hepe and peace! This 
reveals a perfection of character, in comparison with which, the fac- 
titious courage exhibited in the strife of armies, or in the meaner 
resorts of private contest, sink into insignificance. In all those cir- 
cumstances of life, which put most in requisition the resources of the 
mind and heart, requiring the fullest exercise of those virtues denomi- 
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nated passive, woman’s character must be acknowledged pre-eminent, 

Impelled by the power of that divine principle of love which so 
entirely pervades her heart, and feeling her great responsibleness to 
society, woman discharges the duties which devolve upon her with 
an integrity of purpo.c, and a devotion of soul, which renders her 
character essentially practical. lts beautiful simplicity exhibits it- 
self in the patient and cheerful performance of those daily-recurring 
offices of domestic and social life, on which depend so much of the 
happiness of se with whom she is connected. Avoiding those 
speculations, man too often substitutes for duty, she defines 
her principles ot 1; and in the true spirit of usefulness, embo- 
dies them in practice. Confining her attention to the immediate 
duties which devolve upon her, she thus multiplies their power of 
imparting happiness. In all those simple, and, therefore, efficient 
forms of action, connected with the domestic dispensation, whose in- 
fluences ste ' so silently and imperceptibly over the heart, and awa- 
ken that spontaneous and b ignant flow of soul, which is the chief 
element of serenity and peace, who has not felt woman’s power!— 
To diffuse happiness, is the highest aim of superior natures; and 
who seeks purer means to accomplish this | .eficent purpose, or 
pursues them with a nobler ardor, than wo:man!—Happy will it be 
for man, when taking a more benevolent in st in her happiness, 
and conscious of the sublimity of her charactw., he shall permit her 
to raise him and his offspring, to that moral elevation, from which 
even his comparative indifference has hitherto been unable to de- 
press her! 

Woman's disinterestedness, and her benificent desire to diffuse 
happiness, by the conscientious application of her powers, give her a 
versatility of character, which is admirably suited to the discharge 
of those varied duties, in which she was designed to engage. That 
pliancy of spirit, which, without diminishing its strength, or quench- 
ing its ardour, adapts itself to every diversity of condition, is a 
prominent trait in her character. Under the vicissitudes of sickness 
and health—of joy and sorrow—poverty and abundance—of neglect 
and attention, this principle of her nature reveals itself as a sustain- 
ing power. Without its activity, how comfortless would be her con- 
dition, even in enlightened life. 

How strong and constant is a woman’s love!—a sentiment which 
neither time nor circumstances can erase from her heart which is ac- 
tive in every ill, in every joy. Withadeep an ng current, it 
flows onward through every barrier of time .and ates only with 
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eternity! a principle so powerful, and constant, in its operations, and 
bearing the impress of immortality, invests her character with the 
highest attributes of humanity. Assuming in its visible appearances, 
all the forms of kindness, tenderness, humanity, generosity; and when 
the customs of society do not exert their demoralizing influence upon 
thought and expression, those of simplicity and sincerity. 

The generous Ledyard, who travelled extensively, and saw with 
an observing eye the world of man ina variety of forms, gives his 
testimony to woman’s excellence, in the following words: 

“I have always remarked that women, in all countries, are civil, 
obliging, tender and humane; and that they do not hesitate, like man, 
to perform a generous action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not super- 
cilious; they are full of courtesy, and fond ofsociety; are, in general 
more virtuous than man, and perform more good actions than he. To 
a woman, whether civilized or savage, I never addressed myself in 
the language of decency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. In wandering over the barren plains of inhos- 
pitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude 
and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide spread re- 
gions of the wandering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly sg; and to 
add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of benevolence, these 
actions have been performed in so free, and so kind a manner, that if 
I was dry, I drank the sweetest —s and if hungry, Tate the « coars- 
est morsel with a double relish.” 

To the eye of the moralist, the character of woman, uniting such 
due proportions of the virtues, assumes a beauty and symmetry of the 
highest order of excellence. If the energies of her sensibilities, some- 
times invest it with the excess of weakness, the seeming defect is 
compensated, by the noblest virtues to which they give rise. The 
force of her feelings imparts a force to her actions; and impressed as 
she is by the princtple of love and benevolence, her many failings 
lean to virtue’s side. They are errors of the head—not often of the 
heart; the results of man’s indifference to her moral nature. Let her 
mind be elevated by intelligence, and the frequency would be dimin- 
ished. When man shall be jnst to her nature, then will he have less 
cause to censure; for woman will have fewer faults to deserve cen- 
sure. Her moral taste, refined and elevated by the perceptions of 
her intellect, will then present her to his view, as a maniféstation of 
a superior nal worthy its original; worthy his-confidence, 
companionship lov 
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ACCOUNT OF DAVID WILSON. 


Ts singular individual was one of the earliest emigrants to Ken- 
tucky. From the time of his settlement in the country, till within a 
few years past, he resided a few miles South of Port William, at the 
mouth of Kentucky River, on the waters of Mill Creek. The place 
of his abode, and his style of living, are not more remarkable, than 
the character of the individual himself; and all I could learn of, and 
concerning him, is in perfect harmony and good keeping. ‘The habi- 
tation in which he spent so many and happy days, was composed of 
round poles and Kentucky mud. It consisted of two apartments sim- 
ply, with no out-house or cellar. During his residence in this singu- 
lar place of abode, he became the husband of five wives, and the father 
of forty-six children. 

According to his own account of himself, he was born in New Jer- 
sey, in the year 1728. He is in height about five feet six inches. 
His muscular frame and strength of constitution, seem to have defied 
the decay of years, or the hardships and buffetings of a backwoods 
life. The scientific and curious have examined the conformation of 
this singular being, so far as practicable, and they represent his ribs 
unlike those of his fellow mortals, separate and distinct, but as united 
together, forming on each side a solid sheet of bone; in short, that the 
vital part is safely deposited in a “strong box,” defying all ettacks 
of foes from without. 

At the age of ninety-six, he was in the enjoyment of entire health; 
his teeth all sound, his weight about 160, and his muscular strength 
truly astonishing. He never shook hands with an athletic man, but 
he gave him such a gripe that he was fain to beg for mercy. At that 
advanced age, he could perform more labor than ordinary men could 
in the prime ef life. His neighbors mention as a proof not only of 
his good constitution, but of his undiminished activity, that at his ad- 
vanced age he could leap from the ground, and crack his feet together, 
with the agility of a boy of sixteen. 

Some five or six years since, he removed to Indiana, there to build 
himself a new habitation, plant a new colony, and become the father 
of a new race, He is now living near Versailles, Ripiey county, 
Indiana, with bis sixth wife. and has two children of the new stock. 
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THE SERENADE. 


[ Zranslated from the Spanish.} 


Hark! the lively serenade! 
Slumbering souls awaken! 

Dreaming bard, and dashing blade, 

Snoring wife, and sleeping maid, 
Belles—in fashion, or forsaken! 


Up! the merry clarionet, 
Breathes for all who listen; 
Sober prude, and gay coquette, 
Beauties sable, fair, brunette— 

Every eye shall glisten! 


Preachers, lawyers, auctioneers, 
Tradesmen and physicians, 
Painters, poets, pamphleteers,— 
Every man or maid with ears, 

Hear the gay musicians. 


Moonlight nights were never made, 
To be lost in sleeping ; 
Who, when skies are thus arrayed, 
Lighted for a serenade, 
Would to bed be creeping? 


See! the very planets smile, 
Every star gets lighter; 

I.una’s self so chaste and chill, 

Seems to fee] the gentle thrill, 
And to shine the brighter. 


We omitted to note, in the proper place, that the article entitled 
the *Village Musician,” is from the ‘Token for 1832]. 
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